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In this great national triumph, the dedication of the " grandest
temple ever raised to the peaceful arts," there was a supreme
moment. After Prince Albert, standing at the head of the Royal
Commissioners, had read aloud the report that told of the com-
pletion of their labours, and the Queen had replied and the
Archbishop prayed, the massed choirs of the Chapel Royal,
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's and Windsor Chapel, supported
by the members of the Royal Academy of Music and the Sacred
Harmonic Society, and accompanied by an organ with 4,700
pipes, broke into Handel's "Halleluiah Chorus." Outside, where
the waiting crowd covered every available inch of the park, the
artillery beyond the Serpentine sounded welcoming salvoes.
Then the Queen with her husband and children about her, and
at the head of a procession which included the aged Commander-
in-Chief and the Master General of the Ordnance,1 who thirty-
six years before had respectively commanded the British army
and cavalry on the field of Waterloo, swept down the west nave,
threading their way between lines of statuary, objects of art and
the products of industry. The sword wielded by the English
brave had been melted into ploughshares: righteousness and
peace had kissed each other.- For that ecstatic moment in time
the English were really happy.

So, in the words of the Gentleman's Magazine, "the delicate-
female whose tempered sway is owned by a hundred millions of
men pursued her course among the contributions of all the
civilised world." As she passed Godfrey de Bouillon's gigantic
armoured equestrian figure, the very personification of physical
strength, the same writer could not help reflecting "how far
the prowess of the crusader is transcended by the power of well
defined liberty and constitutional law."2 The Queen herself seemed
to realise it. That night she wrote in her diary that it had been
a day to live for for ever. "God bless my dearest Albert! God
bless my dearest country which has shown itself so great to-day!
One felt so grateful to the great God who seemed to pervade all
and bless all."

Afterwards "the visitors dispersed themselves through the
building to gratify their curiosity without restraint." They
were astonished at the wonders they saw. Here was the apotheosis

'Lord Anglesey had lost his leg on the field.  "By God that was my leg!1 cried that
gallant officer. MBy God it was!" remarked the Duke after a glance.
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